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conscience, convicting, for sin, converting from 
its power, and enforcing compensation for wrongs 
committed during its dominion. 
Humphrey Bache was brought up a goldsmith 
in the city of London. At the time the war 
| broke out between Charles First and the Parlia- 
ment, his business failed, and he applied to the 
leaders of the popular part'y for some office, with 
the salary of which he might honorably maintain 
himself and family. Fora time he was employ- 
ed as an overseer of the workmen engaged in 
building fortifications about London. His allow- 
ance for this service was three shillings a day, 


« This then is the message which we have heard of | which he was glad to receive, and with which, 


him, and declare unto you, that God is light, and in 
him is no darkness at cll. If we say that we have 
fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we lie, 
and do not the truth: But if we walkin the light, as 
he is in the light, we have fellowship one with another, 
and the !.lood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from 
all sin.””? 1 John i. 5, 6, 7. 

One of the first and most important lessons 
which is presented to the truly awakened mind, 
is the necessity of forsaking as well as of con- 
fessing its sins. And not only of forsaking all 
evil, but where injury has been done to others 
bv former wickedness, to endeavour, by every 


means in the repentant sinner’s power, to offer | 
When the publican | 


an adequate compensation. 
had received the Lord Jesus into his house, his 
heart being touched with the power of Divine 


grace, he felt the necessity not only of doing| 


justly for the future, but of reviewing his past 
actions, and making them agreeable to the stand- 
ard of the gospel sanctuary. “If 1 have taken 


. . . ! 
any thing from any nian by false accusation, | 
J f y y ’ 


restore Nim fourfeld.”” ‘Then it was that the 
Jord Jesus uttered the gracious declaration, 
“this day is salvation come to thy house.” No 


individual ever truly submitted to ‘the cross of 


Christ, who has not been brought to something 
of the same experience. Manhocd has been led 
with tears to seek of the directors of its child- 
hood, pardon for the cares—the anxieties—the 
troubles which its waywardness and wickedness 
has given. Small sums of money, and other 


he says, he was well contented for a time. 
| Whilst attending to his employment, he fre- 
|quently obsrved that some of the other over- 
seers would go with those they employed and 
| treat them to strong drink. Being told by one 
of the workmen that the money so spent did not 
come out of the salaries of these officers, he in- 
quired how that could be. To this his informant 
replied, ‘Do you not know, they-can sometimes 
set down a man more than they employ; or if 
|that cannot so well be, set down for some ‘two 
| pence a day more than they give?” This was 
a new idea to Humphrey, and Satan worked 
therein with much subtilty to betray him. His 
honesty of purpose at last gave way, and he began 
| to covet more than his wages. His heart being 
corrupt in its desires, he soon proved unfaithful 
to his trust; and acting on the hint he had re- 
ceived, he robbed the commonwealth of its dues. 
| During the time he remained in this employ- 
ment, the amount he took, more than his wages, 
was about six pounds. 

According to his own confession, he had no 
peace of mind, and was often troubled at the 
thought of what he was doing. But he had no 
will or strength to resist the temptation. He 
had departed from his God, through the inward 
operations of whose Holy Spirit he might have 
found preservation from all evil. Encouraging 
himself in the deceitfulness of his heart, his 
spiritual eye became so far blinded, that, for a 





valuables, taken without leave, in the youthful} time, he did not see the evil to be so great as it 
days of folly and thoughtless sin, have been | first appeared. His heart was hardened through 
returned with interest, by broken-hearted and | his continued violation of right, until at last he 
weeping ones, who could only thus obtain assu-| went on without much conviction or remorse. 

rance of peace. The following biographical} When the fortifications around London were 
sketch strikingly exhibits the operation of our| completed, Humphrey obtained a situation in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. by his Divine light, in the! custom-house. Before entering on this employ- 
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ment, he was obliged to take an oath to be faith-) froward, that lie would often break into fits of 
ful to the commonwealth in all the dutiesof his|anger with her, when she spoke mildly and 


office; and having yet some fear of his heavenly | pleasantly to him. 


She was astonished, and 


Father remaining in him, he did, for a while, | wondered much what ailed him, that he should 
} 


discharge his duty with true fidelity. So long 
as he retained that fear, he was preserved from 
joining with those about him, in robbing the 
public treasury. At this time he often felt bit- 
terness for what he had formerly done, and this 
assisted him, as he firmly resisted all bribes. It 
withheld his lips from the proffered wine; his 
hand from the tempting silver. 

His companions had departed from the honesty 
and simplicity of the Truth into that serpentine 
wisdom, which uses its plausible pretences to 

lead others astray. Many specious arguments 
they advanced to persuade him to doas they did. 
They told him that his oath was to be faithful 
to the commonwealth in the duty of excise; and 
as he was himself a member of the common- 
wealth, deserving far greater wages than the 
paltry salary allowed him, he would be doing no 
great. harm in taking a portion for himself. 
They urged that he who did the work, bad a 
much better right to a large remuneration than 
the commissioners, who, sitting but a few hours 
a day, yet received many hundred pounds a year. 
Beside, the Parliament itself was lavishly voting 
considerable sums of the money they were col- 
lecting, not for the good of the nation, but in 
presents to oneanother. Ifthe Parliament itself 
were using it for their selfends, where was the 
use or benefit of his trusty service for the common- 
wealth? 

These arguments staggered him, for he had 

snot yet learned, that man’s only safety from sin 
depends upon his turning away from the argu- 
ments, the enticements, the examples of unre- 
generate men, to seek unto God for wisdom to 
know, and strength to execute his will. He saw 
plainly that others were violating their oaths, 
and regardless of their duty: this strengthened 
the natural covetousness of his heart, and he 
soon fell from his integrity. Nothing that he 
heard, nothing that he saw, had so great an in- 
fluence upon him, as the unfaithfulness of the 
members of the Long Parliament; and he had 
no hesitation in telling them afterwards, that it 
was through their evil example he had been led 
to violate his trust. 

He now again sought unfair means to increase 
his wages; but the Lord in love to his soul, fol- 
lowed him with reproofs and corrections. In 
order to break his hard heart, judgment after 
judgment was administered to him; yet he con- 
tinued going on in the same course of iniquity, 
until, through the inward rebukes of the Holy 
Spirit, he was filled with fear and terror. A 
small thing then would ruffle his temper, and 
lead him to quarrel with his dearest friends. 
He who had been very loving and gentle towards 
his wife, was now so peevish, so fretful, and so 


be so soon angry; but though he then knew, he 
was :shamed to reveal it. 

For a long time he felt the weight of condem. 
nation upon him, and had many thoughts as to 
what he must do to find relief. Sometimes he 
thought of making restitution, confessing what 
he had done, and surréndering himself to the 
eommissioners, let them deal with him as they 
thought best. His heart, however, was not yet 
rightly subjected ; and although for the last year 
he held the office, he scrupulously refused to 
take more than his due, he still retained the gain 
of his former wickedness. 

In the year 1654, Francis Howgill and Edward 
Burrough came from the north of England to 
London, and preaching the gospel of the king: 
dom, in the demontration of the Spirit and with 
power, many were convinced of the doctrines 
held by the Society of Friends, and several small 
meetings for Divine worship were established in 
1654, and 1655, beside the great meeting at the 
Bull and Mouth. 

At one of the meetings, perhaps in 1655, 
Humphrey attended, but what was delivered by 
way of ministry therein, had little effect upon 
him. Some time after, one of his acquaintance 
inquiring of him whether he had been to hear 
the Quakers; he replied, he had heard them 
once. His friend rejoined, ‘Yea, but hear them 
five or six times, and then judge whether it be 
not truth that they declare.” Humphrey gave 
him to understand he would, and did attend two 
or three meetings, without receiving any particu. 
lar spiritual benefit. After a time, again feeling 
an inclination, he went to the meeting at the 
Bull and Mouth, where were those three eminent 
ministers of the gospel of Christ, George Fox, 
Francis Howgill, and Edward Burrough. One 
of them said to this effect, whilst speaking of the 
cross of Christ which all true-hearted disciples 
must take up daily:—“The carnal mind is 
enmity against God. Asany one comes to stand 
in the cross, which is the power of God, the 
enmity is broken down, and reconciliation is wit- 
nessed. The enmity is slain by the power of 
God,—by that which crosseth the carnal mind,- 
—which is the Light.” 

Under this testimony, the heart of Humphrey 
was reached. The witness for God within him 
responded to the Truth. He knew that the 
Divine Light which had discovered his sin to 
him, and checked him for it, reproved him for 
that which his carnal mind was urging him to 
do. He now perceived that the reproofs of the 
Light of Christ were the reproofs of Wisdom, 
which, if hearkened to, and obeyed, will ever 
lead from the snares of death. 

He saw that as the cross was taken up, death 
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must needs come on the carnal mind; sin must 
cease, and thus the partition-wall which separa- 
ted him from his God would be broken down. 
Now, as the mysteries of the kingdom were 
opened before him, his inward eye was anointed 
to discover the mysteries of iniquity also. His 
heart was in measure turned to the Lord, and 


desires were raised in him for perfect redemption | 


from sin. In order to witness this, he was led 
into inward waiting, that he might receive the 
farther manifestations of that Divine Light, 
which he now knew had often convinced him of 
sin. He who in love came to die that we might 
live, and who was called Jesus because he should 
“save his people from their sins,” now by his 
holy Spirit instructed this waiting disciple, open- 
ing to him his inward condition, and showing 
him what yet stood between him and reconcilia- 
tion with God. 

The first thing which was then made manifest 
to him was his former unfaithfulness to his trust. 
In the remembrance thereof, trouble and anguish 
again were awakened in him, and he saw that 
he was not cledr in that respect in the sight of 
immaculate Justice. ‘To escape the terrors which 
he had formerly known, he had given up his 
course of robbery ; but he had not made restitu- 
tion for that already committed. As he waited 


for direction, it was made plain to his under- 


standing that his covetousness,—that which 
desired to retain the gain of iniquity,—must be 
given np to dic on the cross. He felt that all he 
had unjustly obtained, he must freely pay to the 


Commissioners of Excise, for the service of the | 


commonwealth. This was a close trial to him, 
being loth to part with so much: about one-half 
of all his outward substance. What made his ex- 
ercise the deeper, he was not easy any longer to 
remain in the Excise, and had a wife and five 
children to provide for. 


Whilst he was in this situation of mind, | 


George Fox was drawn to pay him a visit; who, 
having been partly informed by Humphrey of 
the struggles within him, said, ‘He that con- 
fesseth, and forsaketh his sin, shall find mercy.” 
In the account which Humphrey has left, he 
Says, that he was made sensible that the heart 
of George was raised up in prayer to the Lord 
on his behalf, and that the petition found accep- 
tance. He thus describes what followed: ‘ The 
Lord reached down his right arm of power, and 
touched my heart with his grace, and made*me 
willing to submit to his*will, and give up to the 
Commissioners for Excise the sum of money | 
received unjustly. Waiting in the Light, this 
was made plain to me, to be near one hundred 
and fifty pounds; but it lay on my heart to 
restore more rather than less. So I was made 
free by the power of the Lord, and did give back 
at the Excise office, London, one hundred and 
sixty pounds [upwards of seven hundred dollars. } 
Then [ felt the truth of the words George Fox 
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| spake to me, ‘ He that confesseth, and forsaketh 
his sin, shall find mercy, —for much ease, peace, 
| and refreshment I received into my soul.” 
| He now resigned his station in the Custonts, 
and returning to his original trade, commenced 
business as a goldsmith, at the sign of the Snail, 
in Tower street. 

Having thus been brought experimentally to 
know, that the grace of God which reproves for 
sin, is able also to preserve from. it, he was led 
patiently and daily to wait for its manifestations 
in the soul. A great care and dread came upon 
him, lest he should offend his Heavenly Father 
in word or deed. He now read some of the 
writings of the people called Quakers, and could 
unite with all he found in them. One of his. 
acquaintance, who had frequented the meetings 
of the Society, asked Humphrey what he thought 
of them, saying, for his part he did believe that 
that which they declared would stand, when all 
else fell. Then specifying one of their peeu- 
liarities, he further queried of Humphrey, 
whether he did not believe that ‘thee’ and 
‘thou,’ to one particular person, was truth? 
Humphrey answered, “‘ Yea.” Then he rejoined, 
“If thou dost not come into obedience of what 
thou art convinced is Truth, thou must come 
under condemnation.’’ This Humphrey acknow- 
ledged was true. After relating this conversa- 
tion, he goes on in his narrative thus :— 

“So then knowing a stay to my mind, the 
Light became a bridle to my tongue, and pre- 
served me in([the use of] the word thou, and 
redeemed me out of the world’s words, into 
Truth’s word, which is, and has been from the 
beginning, thou to one particular person. Then, 
loving the Light, and bringing my deeds to it, 
to prove them whether they were wrought in 
God, L saw that I was in respect of persons 
(which whoso is commits sin), in that foolish 
thing of putting off the hat, according to the 
vain custom of the world. So then, taking heed 
to the Light, which is the Grace, I knew the 
cross to my carnal mind to give me dominion 
| over that evil, and redeem me out of it. This 
was the day of small things withame, which none 
‘are to despise, for it was precious. Then a 

strong enemy appeared, which warred in my 
'members to bring forth fruit unto death. It 
, had been of long continuance in me, and whilst 
1 looked to the Light I had power over it. But 
| when a temptation appeared, and I looked to 
| that which my carnal mind led me into, leaving 
the Light which would have preserved me in 
| the cross, I fell into the temptation. Then the 
| swift witness for God pursued me with judgments, 
| so that I became again a terror to myself. Seeing 
what I had done, I said in my heart, in zeal for 
the Lord, whom I had justly displeased, yea, I 
said, Cursed be that hand that lifteth itself up 
against the reign of Christin my soul! Loving 
|the Light, though it did condemn me, knowing 
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that in it was my life, it discovered to me wherein 
my heart was adulterated from God. Woe tlren 
was my portion; and the curse came upon both 
my hands with which I had been in rebellion. 
I was borne up in patience to wait in the Light, 
to receive power to stand in the hour of tempta- 
tion against the fiery darts of the adversary. 
Then | saw, that in several things in my calling 
in the outward, [ was not a servant to the Lord 
Christ. That in providing rings and toys to sell 
to proud and vain people, I was a servant to the 
devil. By the power of the same Grace ‘that 
discovered them to be evil, and my service evil 
in selling them, I am ransomed and redeemed 
out of that service.” 

Being himself clear of the gain of iniquity, 
Humphrey now felt a concern on behalf of | 
others, whom he observed doing unjustly; and 
in a particular manner, he was anxious for the ! 
parliament of England, by whose example he | 
still considered himself to have been led into that | 
particular sin. In the year 1659, when the 
Long Parliament had been restored, he published 
‘A few words in pure love, written to the Old | 
Long-Sitting Parliament,” on this subject. He 
commences with telling them, how wonderful it | 
was to the nation that this parliament was again | 
permitted to sit. He recounts the past, when | 
at their first assembling, they had acted for the | 
good of the people,—passing in the time of great 


distress and difficulty the Self-denying Ordinance. | 
He shows them, that afterwards, when they had | 


the upper hand, they voted gifts one to another; 
taking and distributing amongst themselves the 
property which had been the king’s, and was 
then the nation’s, and which they had neither 
the right to give nor to receive. Which acts, 
he declares, were of an ill savour to the commu- 
nity. He then proceeds to give a history of his 
own case; showing them, how he, encouraged by 
their proceedings, had been led into acts of in- 
justice; and narrating, likewise, how he had 
been obliged to make restitution to the uttermost. 


This, he tells them he had been made free to | 


relate to them, that they also might come to own 


| 
} 
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confinement: leaving to those who may come 
after him an instructive illustration of the de- 
claration of the apostle, “The wages of sin is 
death, but the gift of God is eternal life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

“He that confesseth, and forsaketh his sin, 
shall find mercy.” 


LETTER FROM SAMUEL FOTHERGILL TO 
TABITHA ECROYD.* 
Curles, upon James River, Virginia, ) 
12th mo. 14th, 1754. 

Thou hast for some weeks been the frequent 
companion of my thoughts, with true nearness 
and strong regard for thee, and desires for thy 
safety, and a progress on thy way toward Zion, 
and | found this evening an openness of heart to 
write to thee a salutation of true brotherly kind- 
ness, to encourage and caution for thy help ; for 
though my house may not have been so with God 
as that of someothers; Lam not void of experience 
in the way of New Jerusalem ; 1 consecrate the 
gain to God, and dedicate my strength and labor 
to his service, and the help of my fellow travel- 
lers. Convinced I am, dear friend, the Lord 
Almighty has given thee a name in his holy 
household, and consecrated thee in measure to 
his service. 

What lives upon my heart towards thee is, 
Keep with diligence the earnest of adoption 
upon thy own spirit; seek, seek incessantly to 
| know the inscription and mark of the family 
| clear and evident upon thee; it isat times written 
| and imprinted in characters so evident, that our- 
selves, and even by-standers, may easily perceive 
it; this affluence, in an unguarded heart, pro- 
duces ease and relaxation of spirit; then is the 
time Lucifer arises, and whispers to the soul that 
dangerous doctrine, once in grace, ever in grace ; 
and soul, take thy rest, the Lord thy God hath 
| dealt bountifully with thee. By this means daily 

care for living bread ceases, and the remember- 
ance of former bread becomes the sole sustenance 
of the soul, and even that in process of time be- 
comes less cared for, another support having 





Christ Jesus as the Light of the world, and, 
through his grace, witness redemption out of 
their vain conversation. He expresses an earnest 
desire, that they may truly feel the force of the 
words, that “sin is a reproach to any people;” 
and make itmanifest that “‘ righteousness exalteth 
a nation.” He wishes for them, that through 
the workings of God’s grace and power in them, 
they may, individually, be made willing to deny, 
self, and standing in the daily cross, witness 
iniquity rooted out of them. Thns they would 
feel the blessing of peace in themselves, and be- 
come a refreshment to the nation. 

Humphrey suffered several imprisonments in 
London for conscience sake; and soon after his 
last release, in 1662, he died from the effects of 
the hardships he had patiently endured in his 


been chosen. Under the law, many avimals 
were deemed clean who chewed the cud; but 
when the victuals have been reccived in gross, 
and by the power of revulsion brought a second 
time upon the palate, and chewed, they turn to 
nourishment, but are never again to be eaten as 
food, but fresh must be sought for, or death soon 


* Tabitha Ecroyd was the daughter of Richard and 
Susanna Ecroyd, of Marsden, in Lancashire, and was 
born in the year 1724. She bent early to the visita- 
tions of divine grace; many deep baptisms and con- 
flicts of spirit were her portion; these she endured 
with patience, and in the 26th year of her age came 
forth in the ministry of the gospel, and became a dili- 
gent and faithful laborer therein. About two years 
after her marriage with Richard Marriott, of Mansfield, 
they removed to Marsden, and there she continued to 
reside until her death in 1786. 
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ensues. Oh! therefore, cleave to the Feeder of 
his people ; receive what he hands forth ; there 
is a blessing in it, though it be the bread and 
water of affliction : low, painful times are often 
strongly and blessedly helpful, and produce a 
careful search and holyinquiry. If the precious 
piece of money be lost, to sweep the house clean, 
by the searching power, has often, nay always, 
been attended with success, as the only method 
of finding it again. In these purified hearts, 
the word of the Lord God will grow, and the 
plant of renown will shoot vigorously, and spread 
over the wall, and the branches thereof spread 
to the ministry of the word to others. 

That lamentable dwarfishness which attends 
some, is, | am persuaded, much owing to the | 
wantof proper cultivation, and deep labor cf | 
spiritual sonship; for the Lord, our holy head, | 
would have his children resemble himself in | 
beauty, and their faces like those of the sons of | 
princes of the immortal family. His voice is | 
heard distinctly—the ery—the what—the when | 
—are all inteiligible to these souls; their ears | 
are quick of understanding, and their hearts ) 
prompt to acknowledge. If heavenly favor be | 
their covering, their safe dwelling is in ashes ; | 
if tossing and low times attend, the Lord is the | 
stability of their salvation ; if snares and tempta- | 
tions attend, they hear the ancient call, “ Arise, | 
my love, my fair one, and come away.” Oh my | 
friend, beloved in and for the truth, that thy lot | 
may be in the safe enclosure of the walls of | 
salvation, and I am satisfied in heart that the | 
Lord would make thee an instrument of good in | 
his hand. Do thou cleave in soul to him, and} 
if he should put thee seemingly up, and lay by 
from service in public, quietly bear the dispen- 
sation of his providence ; awake not thy beloved 
until he please. 
thee chaste to himself; guard thee from incum- | 
brances of every kind, that he alone may be the 
object in thy view—thy morning light, and 
evening song. Amen, amen saith my soul, for | 
thee, myself, and all his visited the world 
over. | 

I have travelled very closely, being preserved | 
in my health admirably; | have not been on} 
shore twelve weeks, but have travelled above 
one thousand two hundred miles, and have had 
nearly seventy public meetings. A lively rem- 
nant remains in this land, principally of the 
rising generation, and advancing towards middle 
life; many of the elders are dead, and some, 
though alive in the body, are dead to God in 


The Lord of all mercy preserve | 
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has been near; remember it, O my soul, with 
trembling ! 

Accept, dear friend, this salutation in good 
part ; it is the language of a soul ¢olicitous in a 
strong, secret manner, for thy welfare. 


For Friends’ Inte!ligencer. 
REMARKS ON THE BEAUTY AND ORDER OF 
CREATION. 
BY DANIEL E. GEROW, 
[Continued from page 7°.] 

If our attention is tutned towards the vegeta- 
ble kingdom we are surrounded by new scenes 
of exquisite beagty, which can but excite our 
wonder and admiration. Its verdure, its gran- 
deur, its fragrance and various attractive beau- 
ties and treasures, are spread out far and wide, 
comparable to the opening light of morning and 
noon-day rays of the sun. The distilling dews, 
the gentle rains and balmy air, impart to them 
new vigor and beauty. Let us contemplate 
oftener than the returning morning, upon the 
perfection of that wisdom and power which 
created the ball of earth from whence proceeds 
the necessaries of life, and the various beauties 
which attract the eye and inspire the mind of 
man with a renewed sense of divine favor. The 
earth has continued to yield its treasure from 
age to age, and still poureth riches from its 
bosom. Summer and winter, seed time and har- 
vest, annually renew their blessings to the human 
family. Winter clothes the earth with its white 
robe and binds up the rivers with a mantle of 
ice, but spring again renews its youthful vigor 
and beauty. First comes the bud, then the leaf 
and the opening flower, giving promise of fruit; 


green herbage springs up in the valleys, the 
| fields are covered with grain, and the genial 


sunshine of spring warms the air, matures the 
flowers, and soon the young infant fruit appears. 
Summer, the nursing mother of the vegetable 
kingdom, ripens the golden treasures of harvest, 
and autumn brings all to perfection, and exhibits 
a rich display of the various fruits which spring 
had promised, alternately presenting its de- 
lightful changes that man may never cease to 
;admire the works of creation, nor to return 
' gratitude and praise to the Givér of every good 
|and perfect gift. Look upon the mighty trees 
| of the forest, whose branches spread out far and 
| wide and mingle together! Their roots pene- 
|trate into the earth and collect from it their 
‘nourishment for their support. In summer how 


the sense of truth. I have often been deeply | inviting and refreshing is their shade. In winter 
baptized into distress and suffering on their ac- | they make fuel for the fire, and by the hand of 
eount, but with a soul covered with deep rever- | man may be wrought and fashioned at his plea- 
ence before all sufficient Help, I have to say | sure into various instruments of usefulness and 
his powerful hand has been wonderfully made | beauty. How lofty and grand they appear in 
bare, and his word has been asa fire in the | the native forests, and by proper care and culti- 
Mount of Esau, dreadfully alarming to the for- | vation their beauty and gracefulness may be 
getful and obdurate ; holy balsam to the wounded | much improved. ‘Tke hemlock, the sycamore, 
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maple and pine, the perennial, deciduous, fruit, 
and ornamental trees, in all their varieties, are 
more or less useful, and impart a degree of em- 
bellishment and beauty to the humblest dwelling, 
and greatly enhance the comfort and enjoyment 
of its inmates. The feeblest plant or shrub con- | 
tains within itself'a germ of that perfection | 
which we so much admire in the grandest tree. | 
Every leaf that flutters in the forest, every shrub | 
or plant, every spear of grass or grain that waves | 
in the valley, and the entire floral kingdom whose | 
fragrance perfumes the air. as they rise from 
one degree of perfection and beauty to another, 
point towards heaven, and the seal of the divine 
architectis clearly inscribed upon them. ‘ Behold 


thelilies of the field ! they toil not neither dothey | 


spin, yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed | 
like one of these.”” What earthly gift or trea- 
sure can be more beautiful or desirable than a 
well cultivated fruit garden, field, or orchard 
richly laden with delicious fruit, bowing their 
branches towards the earth seemingly to invite 
us to receive their treasures. The grape, the 


peach, the plum and the pear, richly laden with 
their treasures, and the various delightful fruits 
which adorn the valley and borders of the garden, 
are gifts from the divine hand, and should teach 
us that we too in like manner should abound 
with the precious fruits of the Holy Spirit. The 


fruits of the earth, however beautiful and desir- 
able they may be, are bending towards the earth 
from whence they sprang, nourish and sustain 
animal life and remind us of the Giver. What 
does this delightful state of perfection in the 
vegetable kingdom teach us? does it not teach 
us that they came from the Author of creation 
perfect, and that they remain passive to the 
forming hand ? and this passive example further 


teaches the necessity of passive obedience to | 


the divine will in order that we may fulfil the 
moral and Christian obligations that devolve 
upon us. Then would the distilling dews of 
heaven continue to rest upon the tender buds 
and branches of moral and Christian virtues, 
causing them to expand; and even as the rose 
of the valley and lily of the field unfold their 
leaves and impart their fragrant perfume to the 
air, so would every Christian example of piety 
holiness and virtue diffuse its sacred influence, 
and rise up as sweet incense before the Lord, 
while the attention would be invited to this un- 
erring standard and many would flee unto it. It 
is simply the design of this article to bring the 
subject of the beauty and order of the optward 
and visible creation into view, that we may, in 
moments of retirement, contemplate upon its 
vast magnitude, sublimity and grandeur. As 
the mineral kingdom holds an essential and im- 
portant rank in its order, it should not be en- 
tirely overlooked. Its treasures are mostly en- 
elosed in the bosom of the earth. They are 
gradually revealed through diligent search and 
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labor, and are wisely adapted to the wants of 
man. Deprived of the mineral kingdom, man 
with all his boasted wisdom and scientific know- 
ledge could never fill the void. All the works 
of the Creator are the fruits of his love, conferred 
upon us for a wise and noble purpose. But in 
order that our peace and enjoyment may become 
full and our happiness complete, we must love 
and adore the Giver more than all His gifts. 

Fairfield Co., Con., 8d mo. 28th, 1857. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOMAS STORY. 
BY JOSEPH FOULKE. 

It would be very desirable that the “ Life of 
Thomas Story” might be made more public. 
The work was written by himself and published by 
his executors, Johu Wilson, James Wilson and 
William Williamson, out of funds set apart for 
the purpose in his “ will,” in pursuance of which, 
it appears by an advertisement prefixed to the 
\work, that “they have accordingly printed a 
certain number of copies of the said Journal, to 
be bestowed upon the public as the Author’s 
| Legacy, of which number this volume is one.” 

‘The volume now before me is entire, except 
the title page, and contains 768 pages, folio. I 
propose making some extracts from it for 
‘‘ Friends’ Intelligencer,’ in the hope that 
| some way may open for the whole work to fall 
into the hands of the rising generation. The 
/name of Thomas Story stands high in the esti- 
mation of Friends and others who are acquainted 
with the early history of Pennsylvania. The 
| appointments conferred on him by William Penn, 
| when the government was ina critical state, 
| show the confidence that eminent worthy re- 
| posed in him. 
| His executors above named, in their address 
| to the readers of his Journal, say of him, that 
| he was known to be a man of excellent under- 
| standing and extensivelearning;” and yet, like th» 
apostle, he accounted all these accomplishments 
“like dross, that he might win Christ.” H: 
begins his Journal as follows :— 

“ That which I intend by the following work, 
| is to record the tender mercies and judgments 
| of the Lord ; to relate my own experience of his 

dealings with me through the course of my life; 
and to write a faithful Journal of my travels 
and labors in the service of the gospel, which I 
design for my own review, and likewise for the 
serious perusal of all those who may incline to 
enquire into things of this nature. 

“‘[ have solid evidence to believe that the 
Lord in his great merey and kindness had an 
eye upon me for good, even in my infaney, in- 
clining my heart to seek after him in my tender 
years; from whence I may reasonably conclude 
arose that early inclination I had to solitude, 
where I sometimes had religious thoughts, and 
frequently read in the holy Scriptures, which I 
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ever loved and still do, above all books, as most 
worthy and most profitable, especially the New 
Testament, in which I chiefly delighted. 

“Tn this state my mind suffered many flow- 
ings and ebbings, and as I grew up towards a 
young man, I found myself under great disad- 
vantages in matters of religion as I was then 
circumstanced, for my father, intending me for 
the study of the law, which being esteemed a 
genteel profession, he first sent me to the fencing 
school as a fashionable and manly accomplish- 
ment. Here I became a considerable proficient 
in a short time, and obtained the chief vogue 
over all my neighboring cotemporaries in that 
faculty, by which my mind was greatly drawn 
out, and too much alienated from those begin- 
nings of solidity which I had once known ; and 
having acquired some skill also in music, the 
exercise of that occasioned an acquaintance and 
society not profitable to religion, though I was 
hitherto, preserved from such things as are 
generally accounted evils among mankind. 

After this, I was put to the study of the law 
under a counsellor in the country, thereby to be 
initiated, witlisa design to be entered afterwards 
into one of the inns of Court, and to make 
further progress and finish there. But being 
much in the country, and the family sober and 


religious in their way, of the most moderate 
sort of Presbyterians, [ had again the advantage 
of solitude and little company, and that inno- 
cent, so that my mind turned to its former state 
and further search after the truth. And though 
I had at times some youthful airs, yet through 
secret grace I was preserved from gross evils 


and gained respect from all the family. 
next records occurrences of 1686.) 
To be continued. 


(He 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE PROPHET DANIEL. 


It awakens an awe amounting to reverence for 
the divine gift, with love and tender regard for 
its adherents, to contemplate their lives and the 
incidents attending them, where the wonder- 
working power of the Creator has been marvel- 
lously displayed through his servants, by their 
unswerving obedience to His spirit’s revealings. 
The most powerful potentates among heathen 
nations, whose gods were gold and silver, wood 
and stone, have been brought to acknowledge 
the superior power of the ‘‘ one true and living 
God” by the steadfastness of those that believed 
in His name, and stood in their stability in 
times of trial. Upborne by a holy confidence and 
clothed with the panoply of innocence, they 
feared no threats from such as swayed the scep- 
tre of human power, and ruled the nations as 
with a rod of iron. 

Among the bright and shining lights that 
emit a radiance as from the presence of the 
Father of light and spirit, stands the prophet 
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Daniel. In the vigor of youth he, with others, 
was taken captive, and carried from the inheri- 
tance of their fathers and their revered Jerusa- 
lem to a land of strangers. There his devotion, 
his wisdom, and manly beauty attracted atten- 
tion from those in high places, and gained for 
him'that esteem and preferment which even- 
tually brought him to the king’s court, and raised 
him in the estimation of lords and counsellors ; he 
was then chosen as one upon whom favor shined, 
to be instructed in the language and science of 
the Chaldeans, and then to stand in the palace 
royal. 

In this situation his dedication and adherence 
to the customs of his ancestors were conspicu- 
ous; he would not partake of the king’s pro- 
visions, deeming it a defilement, and begged in- 
stead of the assigned portion of meat and wine 
from his majesty’s table, he might have pulse 
and water, which request was granted, because 
of the favor he had obtained. Ten days he pro- 
posed to prove the effects, and when examined, 
after religiously declining what might have 
tended to weaken their faith, he and his com- 
panions appeared fairer and fatter in flesh than 
the full fed. 

When the days of preparation were fulfilled, 
they were brought before the king, and he found 
them ten times better than the magicians and 
astrologers of his realm. This was soon to be 
proved by a circumstance wherein life and death 
were at issue. The time had arrived when it 
pleased the Almighty to show this lofty sove- 
reign his power was limited; that a greater tltan 
he could overthrow kings. The visions of his 
head upon his bed troubled him, and the sub- 
jects that caused disquiet were not made clear 
enough to divulge. Now were the wise men of 
his broad domain called upon, and their power 
to propound difficult questions tested. 

But ah! a rare and hard thing was required, 
both to tell the dream and to show the interpre- 
tation, or endure his displeasure who would 
destroy them utterly. Now were these presum- 
ing men brought into a great. strait, and they 
entreated him to show the dream, and then, 
after their manner, they would presume to tell 
the interpretation; he still answered them, “ The 
| thing is gone from me, and I certainly know ye 
| would gain the time” to disclose the mystery. 
| Seeing they could not do it, a decree went out 
| that all the wise men of Babylon should be slain. 

Then came forth Daniel inquiring why the 

deerce was so hasty from the king, and appear- 
‘ing in his presence, desired he would waive the 
| execution and give him time, and he would show 
| the whole matter. 

Then Daniel went to his house and called 
| upon his companions to unite with him in de- 
| siring mercy of the God of heaven, that He 
' would reveal to him the secret, lest they also 
‘should perish, and He in whom they trusted 
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listened to their entreaty and revealed the secret to 


Daniel in a night vision. Then did he burst forth 
in acclamations of thanksgiving to that being 
who knoweth what is in the darkness, and light 
dwelleth with Him; “I thank Thee and praise 
Thee O! thou God of my fathers, who hath 
given me wisdom and might, and made known 
unto me what I desired of Thee.” Then was 
the decree reversed, and this captive of Judah 
presented before the king to testify that no man 
of the class called upon could answer the de- 
mand, but the God of heaven only,—He will 
make known what shall be in the latter days. 
How he clearly described the image, the form, 
- proportions and the materials of which it was 
composed, and though the form was terrible, the 
materials were such as could not long adhere 
together. The head wasgold, the breast and arms 
silver, the body brass, the feet of iron and clay. 
Thou sawest till a stone cut out without hands 
smote the feet and broke them in pieces, then 
was the whole of this mighty structure broken 
to pieces and became like chaff of the summer 
threshing floor, and the wind carried them away, 
but the stone became a great mountain and filled 
the whole earth. 

Thou OQ! king art this head of gold. The God 
of heaven hath given thee a kingdom, power, 
and glory; but strong as is thy power, it shall be 
severed and rent asunder, and He who is King 
of kings and Lord of lords shall set up a king- 
dom that shall never be destroyed. 

But as for me this secret is not revealed to me 
for any wisdom that I have, more than any liv- 
ing, but for thee O! king, that thou mightest 
know the thoughts of thine heart. O! sweet 
humility to bow reverently and give God the 
glory. Then the king bowed before Daniel and 
said, of a truth your God is a God of gods, and 
a Lord of kings, a revealer of secrets, seeing thou 
couldst reveal this secret. 

Then the king made Daniel a great man, gave 
him many gifts and made him ruler over the 
whole province of Babylon, and chief governor 
over the wise men, and by his request were his 
companions, Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego 
set also over the affairs of the province, but 
Daniel sat in the gate of the king. 

Thus did the everlasting Father magnify him- 
self in the eyes of a mighty monarch, by the ua- 
wavering integrity of a young man, who stood 
before Him in simple obedience without fear or 
favor, a humble captive, subject to his will 
whose sway was absolute. Ah! in the exercise 
of the spirit of meekness the haughty was brought 
to bow before the humble, and to acknowledge 
“the Most High ruled.” 

4th mo. 12th, 1857. 


(To be continued. | 


If you follow Satan, you will find the tempter 
prove a tormentor ; if you follow the Spirit, you 
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will find the counsellor prove a comforter. — 
John Mason. 


sr 
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There were those in ancient time wie thought 
the “ former days were better than these,” and 
the preacher declared, that they ‘spake not 
wisely,” and it is probable there have been those 
in every period of the world since that time, 
who regarded the former days better than those 
in which they lived, and there are those who are 
inclined to look upon the men and the institu- 
tions which preceded them, as superior to any 
of their own time. How far this may be the 
result of temperament, of association, or of cir- 
cumstances which surround us, it may not be 
necessary to enquire, but such is the fact. 


In comparing the past with the present by the 
light which history hus handed down to us, we 
are not prepared to take so discouraging a view 
of the subject. We believe it is not profitable, 
nor will it tend to our advancement either in 
knowledge or goodness, to believe that the human 
race are making no right progress, but are in a 
constant state of degeneracy. 

It is true that old heads cannot transmit all 
the lessons which they have learned to younger 
ones. It seems to be a necessary part of our 
probation that each succeeding generation should 
learn many things by experience, and this ex- 
perience is often purchased by the things we 
suffer, and yet we believe that history teaches 
that there is not only a gradual advance in the 
Arts and Sciences, but in the elements of sub- 
stantial goodness. It is true that mankind are 
slow to learn, yet each generation leaves a 
legacy to its successor. While the same evils 
which afflicted the race in the early period of 
the world, are still exerting their influence, and 
producing the same bitter fruits, we incline to 
believe that they are generally ameliorated, and 
that there is a better appreciation of what is 
honest, just and true. 

Notwithstanding the slow advance which it 
would appear Christianity has made since the 
advent of the Prince of Peace, we may be 
encouraged by the view of the evangelical prophet, 
when he saw in prophetic vision the ushering 
in of the Redeemer’s Kingdom, and declared 
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that of the increase of his government and peace 
there shall be no end. 

These remarks have been suggested by an arti- 
clein the present number entitled “1756,” which 
furnishes a portion of some phases of English 
society which we can hardly think could be re- 
enacted in 1857. 


Diep, On the Ist of Third month, 1857, Carotine, 
wife of David Davis, in the 36th year of her age, a 


member of Evesham Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. | 


——, At his residence, near Fall Creek Meeting of 
Friends, Indiana, Sonomon W. 
year of his age. 

, At his residence in Clearfield County, Pa., 
on the 30th, ult., Wa. Curaver, aged 45 years 11 
months and 10 days. He was a Minister and Elder 
of Centre Quarterly Meeting, a branch of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. 

He was ill nearly two weeks with various diseases, 
and although his sufferings were extreme, he was 
never heard to complain; and he remained quiet and 
his mind clear to the last. 

He left a widow and five children to mourn his loss. 
In the death of this friend society and the com- 
munity deeply feel the bereavement. 

—, On 7th day, 11th inst., at the residence of 
Thomas Ballenger, Evesham, N. J., Puese Gover, a 
Minister, in the 44th year of her age. Her illness, 
which was short, she bore with Christian resignation, 
often expressing that all was “ peace.” Her daily life 
was such as adorns a Christian—meek, gentle, faith- 
ful and obedient, yet unassuming and humble in esti- 
mation of herself. Though her offerings in public 
were in great simplicity, yet as they were of her living 
cast into the treasury, they were accepted as the 
“widow’s mite.” 

—, At his residence in Cecil County, Md., on the 
15th ult., Danien C. Denny, in the 43d year of his age. 

—-, On Fourth day 15th inst., Hannan Smita, 
wife of James Smith, Salem, N. J., in the 71st year of 
her age, aftér a lingering illness, which confined her 
to her bed, of 9 years. 


THE COLORED POPULATION OF CINCINNATI. 


The Cincinnati Sun says the colored people 
of that city number about 5000 souls. 
occupations and wealth it is stated—there are 
five physicians, one of whom has a very large 
practice among both whites and blacks; twelve 
grocers ; thirty music and school teachers ; five 
daguerreotypists ; one patent roofer ; five brick- 
layers and stone-masons ; two trunkmakers ; 
twelve dealers in market; five or six boot and 
shoemakers ; a number of excellent tailors, black- 
smiths aud carpenters; and one hundred milli- 
ners, dress-makers, shirt-makers and tailoresses. 
Among them are Henry Boyd, one of the largest 
and best cabinet manufacturers in the eity, who 
is worth at least $40,000; J. P. Ball, R. G. 
Ball and J. C. Ball, who take as fine daguerreo- 
types as are taken in the world, and who are 
worth $30,000 at least. The names of 13 of 
these colored people are given, whose property 
is valued at $10,000 ; three $6,000 ; five $5,000; 
one $4,000 ; one $3,000 ; one $9,000 ; one $8,- 
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000 ; one $12,000 ; one $14,000 ; six $15,000; 
four $20,000; five $30,000; two $40,000. 
The names of twenty-five others are given, and 
it is stated that these and many others, whose 
names are not mentioned, have property ranging 
in value from three to twenty thousand dollars. 
North American. 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-SIX. 
A RETROSPECT ON NEW-YEAR’S EVE. 


The final day of the period known and to be 
| chronicled in the world’s history as Anno Domini 
1856, is quickly waning away into the irretriev- 
| able region of the past ; and the deep-toned bells 
‘are ready to announce, with pealing chime, the 
advent of another January, the first day of a new 
year—a day of solemn and serious consideration, 
if you will, yet one also of social greetings and 
innocent enjoyment. In all seemliness and pro- 
priety, we may mingle gaiety with gravity, and 
be merry as well as meditative, while hopefully 
wending our way by this prominent landmark in 
the pilgrimage of life; for whatever individual 
suffering or distress we may have encountered in 
the passiug, or may .aturally expect to meet with 
in the coming year, we console ourselves with the 
reflection, that the aggregate amount of human 
misery is gradually decreasing—that the world is 
annually becoming wiser, better, and happier. 
As the careful merchant, at the close of a year, 
enumerates his stock, balances his books, and con- 
gratulates himself on his gains, or sighs over his 
losses, so it might not be amiss if we made a few 
inquiries respecting our progress in civilization 
and refinement, in the improvement of the indi- 
vidual and society at large. We can do so only 
by summoning up the past, and comparing it 
| with the present ; and though it be true that the 
coming year opens with fairer prospects than its 
forerunner, inasmuch as peace is preferable to 
| war, yet a single twelvemonth, however import- 
ant an item in the lifetime of a man, is but an 
‘infinitesimal portion in the age of the world, 
| Consequently, we must, if we wish to estimate 
| properly our advancement or retrogression, in- 
\clude a much greater scope of time. Let us, 
| then, looking back one hundred years, examine 
| the records of 1756, and we shall find that our 
| advance has been prodigious, and learn that all 
silly maundering about the good old times is 
worse than nonsense. 

Though the French and their savage Indian 
allies were ravaging the frontiers of our then 
American colonies—though the governor of 
Pennsylvania, a British officer and gentleman, 
was offering a bounty of 150 dollars for every 
male French or Indian scalp, and the third of 
that sum for every female one, that could be taken 
and brought to him—though English ships-of- 
war were capturing and destroying French mer- 
chantmen wherever they could be met with, yet 
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the two nations were at peace—such a peace |— 
during nearly the first five months of 1756. As 
heartless Horace Walpole remarks of this period, 
the English and French ministers were crossing 
over, and figuring in—in politics. Each coun- 
try, in fact, was selulously preparing for war, 
while deceitfully, or diplomatically, which is 
much the same sort of thing, endeavoring to gain 
time by pretending to treat for peace. 

There were few newspapers in those days ; and 
indeed there were little if any of that literary, 
scientific, and social intelligence we now include 
under the denomination of home news. The 
leading announcements, referring to domestic af- 
fairs, in the journals of 1756, are little more than 
records of crimes and punishments, and the pro- 
ceedings of press-gangs. Aecording to our mod- 
ern notions, London could not have been a very 
pleasant place to reside in at that time. High- 
waymen labored in their vocation at Knights- 
bridge ; well-guarded mails were stopped, and 
robbed ai Notting Hill. Some parts of the me- 
tropolis were‘continual scenes of riot and disor- 
der. Spitalfields was a complete Alsatia. The 
denizens, principally weavers of that locality, 
whom we now associate with ideas of feeble mis- 
ery and helpless poverty, were then the terror of 
London. In organized bodies, and armed with 
cutlasses and bludgeons, these Ishmaels of the 
gutter fought with hordes of Irish, crowds of 
soldiers, and crews of sailors; and even afforded 
a sanctuary to numbers from the formidable press- 
gang. They were known by the appellation of 
Cutters, because they levied a frequent black- 
mail, from the master manufacturers, of four 
shillings on each loom employed in the district ; 
and if the money were not promptly paid, they 
cut into pieces the cloth or yarn in process of 
manufacture. The Cutters reigned till 1769, 
when their leaders were attacked in their head- 
quarters, a public-house named the Dolphin, by 
a posse of magistrates and constables, supported 
by a detachment of soldiers. The preliminary 
summons to surrender beiug treated with con- 
temptuous indifference, a brisk firing commenced 
from both sides. The Cutters, barricading the 
lower part of the house, fired out of the windows, 
till the door was forced ; they then retreated over 
the adjoining house-tops, firing as they went. 
By this bold defence, they succeeded in escaping 
to a man; but one soldier was shot dead on the 
spot, and others were severely wounded. In con- 
sequence of this affray, the parish church was 
converted into a temporary barracks, and occu- 
pied by a strong body of troops, who succeeded 
at last in putting down the pugnacious Cutters. 

The bill for building Blackfriar’s Bridge was 
passed in 1756—of course not without great op- 
position from ‘ vested interests’—and one of the 
arguments adduced in favor of the project was, 
that between Fleet Street and the Thames on one 
side, and Holborn on the other, there were noth- 


ing but ruins, filth, alleys, and dung-hills—the 
lurking-places of the most desperate and flagitious 
characters. Even the best parts of London were 
frequented by footpads; and gentlemen, when 
out at night, in preference to riding in a carriage 
or chair, walked, with their drawn swords in their 
hands, so as to be better prepared to repel an 
attack ; for then almost every male adult wore a 
sword—a custom which, allowing no time for 
passion to subside or reason to reflect, led to fre- 
quent and fatal encounters. Every tavern, 
gaming-house, and disreputable haunt was the 
scene of sanguinary contests between wine-mad- 
dened duellists. So common and so little thought 
of were these occurrences, that we seldom meet 
with notices of them in the newspapers of the 
time, except in connection with some other cir- 
cumstance ; as for instance: ‘The cook at the 
Shakspeare, who was run through the body in 
endeavoring to prevent two gentlemen from fight- 
ing a duel, is in a fair way of recovery.’ 

A few years previous to the time of which we 
write, the king, in his speech to parliament, said : 
‘It is with the utmost regret I observe that the 
horrid crimes of robbery and murder are, of late, 
rather increased than decreased.’ As a remedy 


for this state of affairs, a reward of L.40 was given 
to every one who arrested a thief, and prosecuted 
him to conviction and the inévitable gallows. 


The suburban districts also formed societies, and 
gave L.100 more, if the offence took place five 
miles distant from the city. Moreover, every 
one who captured a highwayman was entitled to 
the culprit’s horse, whatever might be its value, 
or whoever might have been its legitimate own- 
er. The highwaymen, being well mounted and 
well armed, were seldom captured, except in their 
hours of recreation. But these rewards gave rise 
to a regular business of ‘ thief-making’ and ‘ thief- 
taking.’ Gangs of villains, conspiring together, 
trepanned simple youths into seeming robberies ; 
and succeeded in hanging numbers of lads, for 
the purpose of pocketing the price of their guilt- 
less blood. As may be supposed, those ancient 
English institutions, the gallows, pillory, and 
whipping post, flourished exceedingly one hun- 
dred years ago. 

In Maitland’s History of London, published 
in 1756, there is an engraving of Newgate, as it 
then appeared, and on the top of the building we 
see a large machine resembling the sails of a 
wind-mill. This was a ventilator, to dissipate 
the vitiated air of the prison, which it did, to the 
great annoyance of the neighborhood. The cause 
of this machine being erected was, simply, that 
in the spring of 1750, the jail-distemper, a kind 
of typhus now unknown, caused by crowding and 
insufficient air, found its way from the jail to the 
sessions-house, and killed two judges, one lord- 
mayor, several aldermen, jurymen, and others, to 
the number, in all, of sixty persons. The build- 
ing of this ventilator, though a step in the right 
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direction, was, like many other of our reformatory 
movements, a vain attempt to remedy an effect 
without doing away with the cause—an ineffec- 
tual endeavor to cure an evil, without the slight- 
est reference to its prevention; for we read in 
the same work that,even with the ventilator, 
‘the prisoners are packed so close together, and 
the air so corrupted by their stench, that it occa- 
sions a disease, called the jail-distemper, of which 
they die by dozens ; and cart-loads of them are 
carried out and thrown into a pit in the church- 
yard of Christ’s Church, withoutceremony. And 
to this wretched place many innocent people are 
sometimes sent, and loaded with irons before 


their trial, not to secure them, but to extort | 
money from them by a merciless jailer; for if | 


they have money to bribe him, they may have 
their irons as light as they please.’ 
The most revolting spectacle of the present 


day is, without doubt, an execution; yet, happi- | 


ly, this opprobrium of our age and common Chris- 
tianity is now, comparatively speaking, a rare oc- 
currence ; and, hideously appalling though it be, 
is unattended by the riot, license, and debauch- 
ery—not confined to one spot, but extending over 
a distance of three miles—that characterized the 
London executions of one hundred years ago. 
Hogarth, as the closing scene in the life of ‘ the 
idle apprentice,’ has exhibited to us the awful 
procession from Newgate to Tyburn. As the en- 
graving is known to almost every one, we need 
not further allude to it, But from a newspaper 
writer of the period, though the quotation be 
long, and its composition awkward, we feel bound 
to extract the following description of Newgate 
on the morning of, and the subsequent journey 
to Tyburn, to more forcibly illustrate an execu- 
tion, the superior arrangements, the more decent 


conduct—in short, the advancement in civiliza- | 


tion of our own era. 

‘The horrid aspect of turnkeys and jailers, in 
discontent and hurry; the sharp and dreadful 
looks of rogues that beg in irons, but who would 
wish to rob you if they could; the bellowing of 
half-a-dozen names at a time to inquire after one 
another ; the variety of strong voices howling in 
one place, scolding, quarrelling, and swearing in 
another, loud bursts of laughter in a third; the 
substantial breakfasts that are made in these 
scenes of horror ; the seas of beer and gin that 
are swallowed, the incessant outcries for more, 
and the bawling answers made by the tapsters ; 
the impudent and unseasonable jests ; the general 
nastiness, with the oaths and imprecations echoed 
from every quarter of the prison, added to the 


melancholy clank of chains and fetters, compose | 


altogether one of the most horrid spectacles the 
eyes of thinking men can behold. Yet how much 
more terrific is this dreadful scene rendered by 
the behaviour of the men just setting off for exe- 
cution, who are madly drinking or uttering the 
vilest ribaldry, and jeering others that are less 
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impenitent ; while the ordinary bustles among 
them, and shifting from one to another, distrib- 
utes scraps of good counsel to inattentive hearers ; 
and near him, the hangman, impatient to be gone, 
swears at their delays. 

‘ At last they set out, and with them a torrent 
of mob, consisting of the idlest of holiday-makers, 
and all the thieves of both sexes, who meet with 
that security which large mobs afford, so that 
| this occasion becomes a jubilee-day for all offen- 
| ders, who dare not appear on any other, the con- 
| fusion making a free mart, an amnesty for all 
outlaws. To add to the rudeness of the scene, 
| two or three sweeps generally mount the horses 
that draw the convicts, whose sooty aspects and 
ludicrous gestures divert the crowd; and the 
| cavalcade, instead of impressing those salutary 
impressions on the minds of spectators which it 
| is alone intended for, becomes an impious spec- 
tacle of laughter, riot, and disorder. The way 
| from Newgate to Tyburn is now one continued 
\fair of the meanest of the rabble. Where the 
crowd is thinnest, dead cats and dogs fly about, 
|and are deemed excellent pastime. The nearer 
| they approach the gallows, blows are struck, heads 

are broken, and swinging pieces of sticks are 
thrown about. Amidst this rioting, the sound of 
different noises, and a variety of outcries on every 
side, making up a discord not to be paralleled, the 
last psalm is sung; and the ordinary and execu- 
tioner, having performed their duties with little 
ceremony and less concern, seem tired and glad 
thatitis over. The tragedy being ended, a fresh 
fray arises between the mob and the surgeons 
about the property of the dead bodies ; and the 
morning’s amusement ends with often the loss of 
| more lives than die by the halter.’ 
(To be continued.) 





| 
THE ALMOND. 


The almond (Amygdalus communis, ) which 
is indigenous to Syria and Northern Africa, has 
| become naturalized in the south of Europe, Ma- 
deira, the Azores, and the Canary Islands, and 
is cultivated for ornament or its fruit in tke 
central and southern portions of the United 


States. When grafted upon the common plum, 
it often attains a height of twenty or thirty feet, 
with a trunk eight or ten inches in diameter ; 
;and even in the neighborhood of Paris, where 
the winter climate is almost as severe as that of 
Philadelphia, it is met with of the elevation of 
forty feet, and in the south of France it grows 
still higher. 
| The almond is commonly one of the first 
among hardy trees to display its blossoms, which 
| generally put forth, in Barbary, in January; at 
| Smyrna, in February ; near London, in March ; 
| in Germany and New York, in the latter part of 
April; and at Christiana, in Norway, not till the 
| beginning of June. The blossom appears before 
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the leaves, and hence they produce the finest 
effect when planted amovg evergreens. It has 
been observed that, though vernal frosts often 
destroy the germs of the fruit, they do not injure 
the beauty of the flowers, but even increase their 
splendor. An avenue of almond trees, quite 
hoary with frost, in the evening, will be of a 
brilliant rose color the following morning, and 
will often retain its beauty for more than a month; 
the flowers never falling off till the trees are 
covered with verdure. The fruit is not so at 
tractive as that of the peach, because, instead of 
preserving the same delicious pulp, its pericarp 
shrivels as it ripens, and becomes a horny kind 
of husk, opening of its own accord at the end of 
maturity. The kernel of some varieties of the 
almond, however, is not defended by so thick a 
shell as that of the peach and nectarine; for it 
is often so tender that the nuts break when 
shaken together. The chief distinction between 
these fruits is, that the almond has a stone, cov- 
ered with a coriaceous, dry, hairy covering, while 
those of the peach and nectarine are developed 
in a rich, juicy pulp, surrounded by a smooth or 
downy skin. 

In a wild state the almond is sometimes found 
with bitter kernels, and at other times sweet, in 
a similar mannér to the Grammont oak, (Quercus 
Hispanica,) which, in Spain, generally bears 


sweet edible acorns, but sometimes produces only 


such as are bitter. The two varieties the most 
valuable for cultivation are the “ sweet kernelled”’ 
almond, (4mondier a petis fruits, or Amandes 
douces, of the French,) and the * Soft shell” 
almond (Amandier a coque tendre, or Amande a 
coque molle, of France.) The shell of the former 
is hard, but the kernel is swect flavored. It is 
cultivated in the south of Europe, being generally 
propagated by grafting, standard high, on the 
bitter almond, or on strong growing seedling al- 
mond stocks, in order to insure the sweetness of 
its fruit. The latter is characterized by the soft- 
ness or frugality of its shell, as well as by the 
sweet flavor of its kernel, and is the variety re- 
cently introduced and distributed by this office. 

The almond does not prosper, unless the soil 
be dry, sandy or calcareous, and of considerable 
depth ; but all the varicties will succeed well in 
a free soil, that is not too moist, when grafted or 
inoculated on stocks of the common plum. The 
situation should be sheltered, on account of the 
liability of the branches to be broken off by high 
winds. As it sends down a tap-root, exceeding 
two feet in length the first season, it has been 
found that such a tree, when taken up has two 
fibres, and consequently but little chance of grow- 
ing. 

From this circumstance originated the practice 
of germinating the nuts in boxes of earth before 
sowing them, and pinching off the points of the 
radicals when about an inch in length, which 
causes it to throw out numerous horizontal roots. 


« 


This mode of germinating the nuts also insures 
plants to the nurseryman the first season after 
sowing, whereas, when this is not done, the seeds 
often lie dormant in the ground two years. The 
almond requires but little pruning, except when 
fruit of a large size is desired, or the duration of 
the tree is wished to be prolonged. 

The advantages of this tree may be briefly 
summed up in the following words :—It prospers 
upon indifferent soil ; requires but little care in 
its cultivation; is beautiful as an ornamental 
tree, useful as a shade tree, and profitable in its 
production of a much desired fruit, yielding, in 
its bearing years, about 20 pounds to the tree, 
which, at 15 cents a pound, would amount to at 
least $500 to an acre. The amount of almonds 
annually imported into the United States is be- 
lieved to be valued at more than $250,000. 


WORKING WITH GOD. 


“Work, for it is God that worketh in you.” 
This beautiful union of holy fear, and yet holy 
courage, of entire dependence upon God, and 
yet unabated and jealous “ diligence to make our 
calling and election sure,” is attainable only, 
nay, I might say intelligible only to a spiritual 
mind. Not that there is any inexplicable mystery 
in their connection ; men are continually acting 
in the affairs of life in the same way. They 
clear the ground, sow their crops, go through all 
the toils of husbandry with unremitting dili- 
gence; and show they can do no more; they 
watch for the increase, they think of it, they 
talk of it with the deepest interest, while yet it 
is undeniable that they cannot make a single 
blade of wheat to spring up, or bear produce. 
The sun must shine upon it; the rain must water 
it, the earth must nourish it; they can command 
none of these.— Bunyan. 


BAYARD TAYLOR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 
A sleigh-ride through Norrland. 


InertTaFLe, near Umeaa, Dec. 24, 1856. 

My last letter, I believe, closed with our ar- 
rival at Sundsvall. This is a pretty little town 
of two or three thousand inhabitants, situated at 
the head of a broad and magnificent bay. It is 
the eastern terminus of the only post-road across 
the mountains to Trondjem (Drontheim) in 
Norway, which passes through the rich and 
populous province of Jemteland. It is, conse- 
quently, a lively and bustling place, and has a 
considerable coasting trade. ‘Ihe day after our 
arrival was market-day, and hundreds of the 
Norrlanders thronged the streets and public 
square. They were all fresh, strong, coarse, 
honest, healthy people—the men with long 
yellow hair, large noses and blue eyes, the women 
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with the rosiest of cheeks and the fullest develop- ; across the ice to the second post-station, Fal, 
ment of body and limb. Many of the latter wore | avoiding one change of horses. The way was 
basques or jackets of sheepskin with the wool | rough enough at first, over heaped blocks of ice, 
inside, striped petticoats and bright red stockings. | but became smoother where the wind had full 
The men were dressed in shaggy sheepskin coats, | sweep, and had cleared the water before freezing. 
or garments of reindeer skin, with the hair out- | Qur road was marked out by a double row of 
ward. There was a vast collection of low | young fir-trees, planted intheice. The bay was 
Norrland sleds, laden with butter, cheese, hay, | completely land-locked, embraced by a bold 
and wild game, and drawn by the rough and | Sweep of wooded hills, with rich, populous 
tough little horses of the country. Here was | valleys between. Before us, three or four miles 
still plenty of life and animation, although we | across, lay the little port of Wifsta-warf, where 
were already so far north that the sun did not | several vessels—among them a ship of three or 
shine upon Sundsvall the whole day, being} four hundred tuns—were frozen in for the 
hidden by a low hill to the south. The snowy! winter. We crossed, ascended a long hill, and 
ridges on the north, however, wore a bright | drove on through firwoods to Fjal, a little hamlet 
roseate blush from his rays, from 10 until 2. with a large inn. 

We called upon a merchant of the place, to} Here we got breakfast ; and though it may be 
whom I had a letter of introduction. He is|in bad taste to speak of what one eats, the 
almost the only man I have met who seems to| breakfast was in such good taste that I cannot 
understand why I go to the north, and who has| pass over it without lingering to enjoy, in 
encouraged me to push on. The people in| memory, its wonderful aroma. Besides, if it be 
Stockholm, he says, know nothingabout Northern | true, as some shockingly gross persons assert, 
Sweden ; the journey is not at all difficult, and | that the belly is a more important district of the 
will be very interesting. He advised me togive | human economy than the brain, a good meal 
up travelling by forbud, to purchase a couple of | deserves chronicling no less than an exalted im- 
sieds, and take our chance of finding horses. | pression. Certain it is, that strong digestive 
We would have no trouble in making from 40 | are to be preferred to strong thinking powers— 
to 50 English miles per day. On returning to | better live unknown than to die of dyspepsia. 
the inn | made the landlord understand what we | This was our first country meal in Norrland, ot 
wanted, but could not understand him in return. | whose fare the Stockholmers have a horror, yet 
At this juncture came in a handsome fellow, | that stately capital never furnished a better. 
with a cosmopolitan air, whom Braisted recog- | We had beefsteak and onions, delicious blood- 
nized, by certain invisible signs, as the mate of | puddings, the tenderest of pancakes (no omelette 
a ship, and who explained the matter in very | souflee could be more fragile), with ruby rasp- 
good English. 1 purchased two plain but light ; berry jam, and a bottle of genuine English porter. 
and strongly made sleds for 50 rigs (about $14), | If you think the bill of fare too heavy aud solid, 
which seewed very cheap, but I have since| take a drive of fifteen miles in the regions of 
learned that 1 paid much more than the current | Zero, and then let your delicate stomach decide. 
price. In a picturesque dell near Fjal we crossed the 

On repacking our effects, we found that every-| rapid indal River, which comes down from the 
thing liquid was frozen—even a camphorated | mountains of Norway. The country was wild 
mixture, which had been carefully wrapped in | and broken, with occasional superb views over 
flannel. ‘The cold, therefore, must have been | frozen arms of the Gulf, and the deep rich val- 
much more severe than we supposed. Qursup-| leys stretching inland. Leaving Hernosand, the 
plies, also, were considerably damaged—the | capital of the province, a few miles to our right, 
jantern broken, a powder-flask cracked, and the | we kept the main northern road, slowly advane- 
salt, shot, nails, wadding, &c., mixed together in | ing from station to station with old and tired 
beautiful confusion. Everything was stowed in| horses. ‘There was a snow-storm in the after- 
one of the sleds, which was driven by the | noon, after which the sky came out splendidly 
postillion ; the other contained only our two}clear, and gorgeous with the long northern 
selves. We were off the next morning as the/}twilight. In the silence of the hour and the 
first streaks of dawn appeared in the sky. The | deepening shadows of the forests through whieh 
roads about Sundsvall were very much cut up,| we drove, it was startling to hear, all at once, 
and even before getting out of the town we were | the sound of voices singing a solemn hymn. My 
pitched’ over head and ears into a snow bank. | first idea was, that some of those fanatical Dis- 

We climbed slowly up and darted headlong | senters of Norrland who meet, like the Scoteh 
down the ridges which descend from the west | Cuvenauters, among the hills, were having a re- 
toward the Bothnian Gulf, dividing its tributary | freshing Winter meeting in the woods; but on 
rivers; and, toward sunrise, came to a broad bay, | proceeding turther we found that the cboristers 
conipletely frozen over and turned into a snowy | were a company of peasants returniug from 
plain. With some difficulty the skjutsbonde | market with their empty sleds. 
made me understand that a shorter road led| It was already dark at 4 o’clock, and our last 
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horses were so slow that the postillion, a hand- 
some, lively boy, whose pride was a little touched 
by my remonstrances, failed, in spite of all his 
efforts, to bring us to the station before 7. We 
stopped at Weda, on the Angermann River, the 
largest stream in Northern Sweden. Anger- 


mannland, the country which it drains, is said | 


to be a very wild and beautiful region, where 
some traces of the old, original Asiatic type 
which peopled Scandinavia are yet to be found 
in the features of its secluded population. 
Weda, we found excellent quarters. A neat, 
quiet, old-fashioned little servant-girl of twelve 
or fourteen took charge of us, and attended to 
all our wants with the greatest assiduity. We 
had a good supper, a small but neat room, clean 
beds, and coffee in the morning, besides a plentiful 
provision for breakfast on the way, fora sum 
equal to seventy-five cents. 

We left at 73, the waning moon hanging on 
the horizon, and the first almost imperceptible 
signs of the morning twilight in the east. The 
Angermann River, which is here a mile broad, 
was frozen, and our road led directly across its 
surface. The wind blew down it, across the 
snow-covered ice, making our faces tingle with 
premonitory signs of freezing, as the mercury 
was'a little below zero. My hands were chilled 
inside the fur mittens, and [ was obliged to rub 


my nose frequently, to prevent it from being) 
The day was raw and chilly, and the | 


nipped. 
temperature rose very little, although the hills 
occasionally sheltered us from the wind. The 
scenery, also, grew darker and wilder as we ad- 
vanced. ‘The fir-trees were shorter and stunted, 
and of a dark greenish-brown, which at a little 
distance appeared completely black. Nothing 
could exceed the bleak inhospitable character 
of these landscapes. The inlets of the Bothnian 


Gulf were hard, snow-covered plains, inclosed by 


bold, rugged headlands, covered with ink-black 
forests. ‘the more distant ridges faded into a dull 
indigo hue, flecked with patches of ghastly white, 
under the lowering, sullen, short-lived daylight. 

Our road was much rougher than hitherto. 
We climbed long ridges, only to descend by as | 
steep declivities on the northern side, to cross | 
the bed of an inland stream, and then ascend | 


At | 


| Almig 
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GRIEF FOR DEPARTED FRIENDS. 
BY AVIS C. HOWLAND. 


It is not when the parting breath we watch with 
anxious heart, 

It is not in the hour of death, when those we love 
depart, 

Nor yet when laid upon the bier, we follow slow the 
corse, 

Which leads us to their dwelling low, that most we 
feel their loss. 


| When past the last and solemn rites, and dust to dust 

hath gone, 

| And in its wonted channelled course, the stream of 

life flows on, 

| Ah! who car tell how drear the space once held by 
those most dear ; 

When well-known scenes, and local things, and all 
but they are there. 


| This deep, this heartfelt loneliness, this quietness of 

grief, 

| Falls heavier on our flowers of joy, than tempests 
strong but brief, 

Tho’ whirlwinds tear the blossoms fair, yet still the 
stem may thrive, 

| While a cold season’s withering blast scarce leaves 

the root alive. 





But as our earthly pleasures fade, if plants of heavenly 
peace 

Spring in our bosom’s wilderness, and nurtured there 
increase, 

In humble hope and holy fear, our minds will learn to 
prove 

That * smitten friends are angels, sent on errands full 
of love !” 


Then seek not hours of sober grief or sorrowing 
thought to shun, 

Until our hearts are brought in truth, to say, * Thy 
will be done !”? 

And gratetul love for strokes like these, our hearts to 
God may warm— 

Perhaps he saw the gathering cloud, and housed them 
from the storm. 





If in his own good time and way he shelter these from 
ill 

And.in His mercy bless the blow to those remaining 
still, 

May we not hope to join in heaven the song the bles- 

sed raise, 

hty Lord, and King of Saints, how just and true 

thy ways! 


LOVE. 
The autumn of love 





again. The valleys, however, were inhabited 
and apparently weil cultivated, for the houses 
were large and comfortable, and the people had 
a thrifty, prosperous and satisfied air. Beside 
the farm-houses were immense racks, twenty feet 
high, for the purpose of drying flax and grain, 
and at the stations the people offered for sale | 
very fine and beautiful linen of their own| 
manufacture. This is the staple production of! 
Norrland, where the short Summers are fre- 
quently insufficient to mature the grain crops. 
The inns were all comfortable buildings, with | 
very fair accommodations for travellers. 


(To be concluded.] 


Is the season of cheer, 
Life’s mild Indian summer, 
The smile of the year ; 
Which comes when the golden 
Ripe harvest is stored, 
And yields its own blessings— 
Repose and reward. 


The winter of love 
Is the beam that we win, 
While the storm scowls without, 
From the sunshine within, 
Love’s reign is eternal, 
The heart is his throne, 
And he has all seasons 
Of life, for his own. 


Morais. 
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A correspondent of the New York Tribune | 
furnishes the following account of a remarkable 
escape from the Rapids, below Niagara Falls. 

Suspension BrinGe, March 31, 1857. 


The great Bridge is located a mile and a half | 
below the Falls. 


chasm, with perpendicular walls of craggy rocks, 
looking as though they had been rent asunder 


ful struggle to force their escape through a gulf 
of unknown depth, and whose bottom, by being 


unevenly covered with the obstructions of moun- | 


tain rocks buried deep in the bed of the rapids, 
only adds to the sublime and awful confusion, 
but cannot impede the progress of the wild and 
mighty rush of Niagara Rapids. 

On Tuesday, March 31, a little before 12 
o'clock, a man was seen floating in the swift 
rapids under the bridge. The report spread im- 


mediately, and the citizens flew to the bridge | 


from all directions. Immediately another report 


told that the man had found lodgment on a rock | 
in the rapids! Could it be possible, thought I, | 


as I ran with the crowd to the bank, that a man, 


after having been once even in the edge of the | 


rapids below the bridge, could escape death! I 
knew that just below the bridge was the roughest 
rapid—its depth and velocity had always pre- 
vented sounding its bottom. I had often gone 
there to the bank and gazed for hours on the 
scene which continually varied as the obstructed 
current flies back against contending waves send- 
ing its foam and spray thirty or forty feet high; 
I had gone there, too, by moonlight to contem- 
plate the awful grandeur of the scene. 

On reaching the bridge, with the anxious 
crowd, I looked where every eye was gazing in 
painful anxiety, and there, nearly 300 feet down 
the perpendicular sides of rocks, was the figure | 
of a man upon a rock in the edge of the rapids. 
A spy-glass showed that he was an aged man 
with a bald head, and well dressed in dark clothes; 
and we could see him move carefully on the rock. 
It appeared barely possible to us that by a des- 
perate effort he might gain a rock near him, and 
then find a safer spot nearer the perpendicular 
bank. Tvery one saw that he could not have 
approached the spot where he was, except by 
being carried there in the rapids from some way 
above. Between the rapids and the perpendicu- 
lar rocks along the bank, it was evident no 
human aid could be givenhim. But something 
must be done ; the man was wet and cold, if not 
exhausted. A young man by the name of 
Charles Whitmer is now seen to carry a ladder 
along the top of the bank above, but what can 
he do with a ladder? It is 300 feet down to 
the unfortunate man, and the rocks project over 


After the vast quantity of | 
water of the river plunges over the Cataract, it | 
runs about six miles through a wild and deep | 


| 


| 
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so that the man cannot be seen from the bank 
above. Mr. Whitmer now sends for more lad- 
ders, and a crowd begin to tie them together ; a 
man is now sent on the opposite side of the river, 


| where he can see the man and signal where the 


ladders should be let down. The line of ladders 
begins to descend, and is held at the top by ropes 
fastened to trees. The poor man below has been 
moving, as if wanting to leave the rock, but 


‘dares not venture—he knows nothing of what 
_is going on above him ; if he sees the long crowd 
by some mighty effort of nature, and as if the | 
concentrated waters of the river were ina fright- | 


of anxious spectators on the bridge it can only 
dishearten him, for there they can render him 
no assistance! But they can see the line of lad- 
ders descending to him! Now the ladders have 
caused a little dirt to fall down close by the 
poor man below—he looks up—unexpected 
hope! He sees a ladder swinging and slowly 
descending from rocks high over him. To him 
it must look like ‘ Jacob’s ladder” let down 
from Heaven! From his position he can see 
none of his anxious rescuers—not even one half 
the line of ladders. The end of the ladder seems 
not more than twenty feet from him. He can- 
| not reach that from the rock where he is. He 
is now trying to leave the rock! He may jump 
to the next rock by a desperate effort—if he 
slips he is lost in therapids. At last he jumps; 
and the crowd on the bridge give tremendous 
| cheers over his success. He is nowseento whip 
| his arms about himself, to exercise himself to 
| keep from freezing, for he had been an hour and 
‘a half on the rock. We now saw that a man 
had begun to descend the ladders from the top 
to render any assistance that might be needed. 
| This man was Mr. Thelig the bridge porter. He 
| descended to the end of the ladder, and found 
| that it must be let down twenty feet lower. 
| He then ascended, and they lowered the ladder; 
|and now the man below was able to reach it, 
and began slowly to ascend. A courageous 
German by name of Ignaats Erne, an old man 
who could not speak any English, now went 
down the ladders to give assistance if it should 
be needed. We saw him meet the cold, wet 
and almost exhausted old man near the bottom ; 
he carefully went below him and ascended with 
him to encourage and help him! They came 
safe to the top of the bank, and we saw tbat the 
life of a respectable-appearing stranger had been 
saved. He appeared to be a man of strong con- 
stitution, though nearly sixty years of age. His 
countenance bespoke the gratitnde he felt, and 
the crowd expressed their own joy and sympathy 
in the most hearty cheers. The stranger was 
taken to the Ladour House, where he was cared 
for in the kindest manner by Mr. Ladour, the 
proprietor. After putting on some dry clothes, 
the stranger appeared on the piazza, at the request 
of the crowd. Said he (iu substance:) 
Gentlemen of kind hearts, I cannot express 
my feelings nor my thanks, so great is my grati- 
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tude to you. Nor is it in my power to reward 
you. 1 hope none of you will ever require such 
a favor in kind as what you have bestowed on 
me. My name is T. C. Taylor. I reside in 
West Winfield, Herkimer Co. N. Y. I was on 
my return home from the West. A little befure 
1z o’clock to-day 1 went down the stairs by the 
mill above the bridge, to see how the machinery 
that turns the mill here was constructed. | 
lost my foothold at the edge of the rapids, and 
was carried with great velocity in the water, 
when suddenly 1 found myself on the rock where 
you found me. While there I saw the crowd 
gather on the bridge, but until I saw the ladder, 
1 had not the slightest hope that I could be 
rescued. ‘ 


The attention of a little girl having been called 
to a rosebush, on whose topmost stem the oldest 
rose was fading, while below and around it three 
beautiful crimson buds were just unfolding their 
charms, she at once and artlessly exclaimed to 
her brother: “See, Willie, these little buds have 
just awakened in time to kiss their mother before 
she dies!” 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
Frour anp Mea.t.—The Flour market is firm. 
Sales of good brands at about $6 00. Sales ot better 
brands for home consumption at $6 00 a 6 25, and 
extra and fancy brands at $6 25 a 70. There is | 
very liitle export demand. Rye Flour is,heid at 
$4 00 per barrel. Last sales ot Corn Megl at $3 12 
er bbi. 
Grain.—Wheat is dull, but prices are steady. 
Sales of prime Pennsylvania red are making at $1 45 | 
a $146, and $1 55 a 162 for good white. Rye 
is Steady ; sales of Penna. at 89a 82c. Corn is in 
fair request, at 68e for new yellow afloat, and white 
at 67c. Oats are scarce; sales of Pennsylvania at 50c 
per bushel. Last sales of Barley Malt at $2. 


RIENDS having business communications or 

visiting in the vicinity of Cecil Monthly Meet- 
ing, a branch of Southeyn Quarter, may reach that 
section cheaply, pleasaritly and expeditiously, by | 
taking a ticket by cars from Philadelphia at 1 o’clock | 
P. M., to SassaFRas RIVER, on 3rd, 5th and 7th days. 
Fare to Sassatras Kiver $1 50. Conveyance to be had 
of Richarp Turner, at Betterton Landing on Sassa- 
fras Kiver, to any part of the neighborhood. 


} URPHY’S SCHOOL.—This Institution having 

been in cuccessful operation for the last 20 ycars, 
as a day school, will now receive six or eight female 
pupils, (girls under 13 years of age prelerred,) as 


boarders in the family. Attention will be paid to 
health, morals, &c. 4 hey will be desired to attend 
Friends’ Meeting on First days, accompanied by one 
of their teachers, also rhid-week Meetings if required 
by parents or guardians. ‘Terms $35 00 per quarter 
of twelve weeks, (one-half payable in advance) in- 
cluding board, washing, &c. For further particulars 
enquire of LETITIA MURPHY, Principal. 
SARAH C. WALKER, Assistant. 
No. 158, Main st., Frankiord Pa. 
N. B. Plain and fancy needle-work taught. 
3d mo., 2ist, 1857,—4t.pd. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


{ HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Summer Ses- 

sion of this Institution will commence the 18th of 5th 
mo. 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 

Trerms.—$70 per session, one half payable in 
advance, the other in the middle of the term. 

No extra charges. For further particulars address, 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Burlington Co., N. J. 
Scar teens HILL BOARDING SCHOOL.—The 
J’, next Term of this Institution will con:mence on 
the 18th of 5th month next and continue 20 weeks. 

Scholars of both sexes will be received during the 
coming Term. 

All the branches of a liberal English education are 
thoioughly taught in this institution ; also the elements 
of the Latin and French Janguages. 

Terms $70 per session. To those studying Latin 
or French an additional charge will be made ot $3 for 
each language. 

No other extra charges except for the use of Clas- 
sical and Mathematica] Books and Instruments. 

A daily Stage passes the door to and from Philadel- 
phia, 

For further particulars address the Principal for a 
Circular. 


ALLEN FLITCRAFT, * 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem County, N, J. 





\REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, near Unionville, Chester County, Pa. 
The summer session of this school will commence on 
the fourth of Filth month next, and continue twenty 
weeks. ‘The course of instruction, by competent 
female teachers, will be extensive in all the usual 
branches comprising a thorough English Education, 
Drawing included. Terms fifty-five dollars per session, 
one halt in advance. Fancy needlework at an extra 
charge of three dollars. The use of all Class Books, 
Globes, Maps, Planisphere, Physiological Charts, Pens 
and Ink, two dollars per session. Those wishing to 
enter will please give their names 4s early as possibie. 
For circulars address the Principal, Unionville Post 
Office. EDITH B. CHALFANT. 
3mo . 28. 3t. Principal. 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YUUNG MEN AND BOYS.—It is intended to 
commence the Summer session of this Institution on 
the ist 2d day in the 5th mo. next. Lectures will be 
delivered on various subjects, by the teacher. Also, 
on Anatomy and Physio!ogy, by a medical practition- 
er; the former illustrated by appropriate apparatus ; 
the latter by plates adapted to the purpose. 

Terms; 65 dollars for 20 weeks. No extra charge 
except for the Latin language, which will be 5 dollars. 
For Circulars, including references, and further par- 
ticulars, address 

BENJAMIN SWAYNE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester co., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857. 


YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

The fourth session of this school, taught by Jane 
Hitvsorn and Sisters, will commence on the Ist Second 
day in the Fifth month, and continue twenty weeks. 
The usual branches ot a liberal English Education will 
be taught. 

Terms: $60 per session, one half payable in ad- 
vance, the other half at the end of the term. For 
Circulars, containing particulars, address, 

JANE HILLBORN, Byberry P. O., Pa. 
3d mo. 14, 1857.—8t. 


Merrihew & Thompson, i’rs., Lodge St., North side Penna. Bank. 





